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LETTERS from the Members 


OUR editorial entitled “Beware” 

I read with a great deal of inter- 

est and I do not entirely agree 
with you that high school papers 
should not reproduce verbatim the ma- 
terial dealing with education that is 
being sent out by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

In a way, you helped to start it by 
running in “The School Press Review” 
cartoons on educational topics which 
were chosen by the N. E. A. in national 
contests, and by telling the readers of 
“The Review” how they could obtain 
them to run in their school publica- 
tions. 

The next, and logical, step for the 
N. E. A. was to offer the school papers 
other material, this being material for 
reproduction in their news columns. I 
agree with you that high school staffs 
should rewrite the material in as fas as 
they are able and in as far as they can 
from a local angle. But high school 
pupils just don’t know enough to write 
articles on all the ramifications of edu- 
cation and to battle against the insidu- 
ous attacks made by large, well-organ- 
ized and well-financed groups that are 
attacking public schools all along the 
line. 

If you were a public school teacher 
whose salary was paid by direct taxes 
you could better appreciate what we 
have been through the past few years. 
The public school officials do, and the 
N. E. A. material and other educational 
articles are being furnished in direct 
response to a very definite need. 

In our past two American Education 
Week editions we have both written our 
own material and have reprinted mate- 
rial, especially statements of prominent 
industrial and professional leaders in 
which they brought out cogent reasons 
why public school systems should be 
supported. Our superintendent has ob- 
tained many copies (last year, all we 
had left over) and sent them where 
they would do the most good—and 
they did a great deal of good, too. The 
battle is being won for the schools, I 
believe. 


Though I do not like some of the 
tactics of attempting to “force” papers 
by contests, etc., to publish some of this 
material, I still think the position of 
school papers has been strengthened 
to an immeasurable degree by the rec- 
ognition given them by the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence, De- 
partment of Secondary Education, etc., 
as a means of educational publicity. 
Three years ago, school papers were 
savagely attacked as “frills,” etc., and 
many was the adviser who didn’t know 


where she stood between the taxpayers’ 
associations and the hard-pressed su- 
perintendent. In the past two years she 
had come to know that the school ofh- 
cials value the school paper highly if 
for no other reason that the aid it can 
and does give in the battle against sel- 
fish interests that would turn the 
schools back fifty years. 


7* a terrific problem to educate the 
public on the why’s and where- 
fore’s of the modern educational sys- 
tem and the writings of high school 
students alone are not enough. These 
high school students know what is be- 
ing done and to a certain extent why 
certain things are done and why certain 
subjects are taught, but they certainly 
are not well grounded on the history 
and philosophy of modern education 
and it is the lack of the same knowledge 
that causes certain adults, even those 
friendly to the schools, to criticise 
ignorantly what is being done and the 
money spent therefore. To depend on 
the high school writers to interpret 
fully the schools to the public would 
be almost like asking the blind to lead 
the blind. 

It would be as well to expect a 3-year- 
old to write (granting he could write) 
on the value and necessity of vitamins 
A, B, C, etc., that he receives or should 
get in a well-selected diet for his up- 
building and good health. 

Granting that everything in a high 
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school paper should be written by high 
school students, I still believe that ex- 
ceptions should be made for articles by 
persons who can give a wider viewpoint 
and hbetter-grounded reasons for the 
support of education than can a 16. 
year-old. 


OU 


ing 


in your editorial are advocat- 
the principle of student writ- 
ing; the high school papers that print 
some of these articles are fighting for 
their school systems and for their very 
life as publications. And the school 
papers are fighting for a much larger 
and better thing than you are. It is an 
unusual situation and one that will dis- 
appear, I am sure, as the taxpaying 
situation becomes better and the public 
becomes better “educated” concerning 
the schools. 

You see, in many communities, the 
school papers are the only means 
whereby much of this material can be 
presented to the public as many (a 
majority of?) commercial papers have 
a passive or antagonistic attitude to- 
ward schools since they are large tax- 
payers, since many of their large ad- 
vertisers are big taxpayers and since 
they fee! they may be on the popular 
side in attacking the schools. Take the 
leading paper in my city with a circula- 
tion which takes it into about every 
home in the city and thousands of 
homes outside the city. Since the de- 
pression, I can not recall anything it 
has published to aid the schools. In- 
stead they have taken many dirty 
cracks at the schools and published at 
length all the antagonistic material fur- 
nished by the various taxpayers associa- 
tions. And you know from your read- 
ing of many newspapers and some of 
the large magazines, that this situation 
holds true extensively. 


O, go a bit slow on the viewpoint 

expressed in “Beware,” I advise. 
Too many advisers have had pay cuts, 
had extra work heaped upon them, lost 
their publications, gone without regular 
pay, and are still too much on the 
ragged edge of nowhere to agree with 
you wholly or with enthusiasm. Don’t 
take away or condemn through high- 
phrased idealism their practical choice 
of weapons when their daily bread de- 
pends on their winning the fight against 
special and selfish interests. For the 
sake of perhaps improving one phase 
of publications work, don’t impair the 
attempts of the school papers to bul- 
wark the whole educational system. 

Give us (advisers, publications, 
school systems) this day our daily 
bread 


R. G., Mass. 
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Covering Foreign News 


By SMITH REAVIS 


Foreign News Editor, The Associated Press 


N being with you today I feel that 

I am among old colleagues, for a 

good many years ago I struggled 
with the problems of my school paper 
as editor and business manager. It was 
a tough life; I worked hard and I don’t 
recall that I was ever thanked particu- 
larly for the hours that I slaved at it. 

I imagine most of you feel that way 
about it. But you will also feel, and it 
is true, that the training in clear think- 
ing, in the establishing of contacts, in 
reporting facts, in business manage- 
ment and dealing, that you are getting 
now will be of inestimable value to you 
in the future in whatever calling you 
may finally adopt. 

I am to talk to you on the covering 
of foreign news. I hope that the picture 
will not be too glowing, for I have no 
desire to implant in the breasts of all 
of you the ambition to become foreign 
correspondents. 


OT one in a hundred is fitted for 

the profession either by training, 
ability or inclination and then—I don’t 
want the field over-crowded to the det- 
riment of us old timers. 

Seriously: the life is a strenuous one, 

and the reward for labor must be large- 
ly in the labor itself. The material 
compensation is always less than that 
achieved by the expenditure of like 
efforts and like ability in business. 
_ Do not, therefore, set your ambition 
for a post in the journalistic foreign 
field unless you are willing to devote 
yourself to the study of history, of 
politics and of economics; unless you 
have an overmastering curiosity to 
know about the peoples of other lands 
and sympathetically to understand 
them. 

The man who goes abroad for a boat 
ride seldom lasts long. And the man 
who goes before his background is ade- 
quate is about as badly off. 

I recall the case of one hard-boiled 
police court reporter who wanted to see 
Paris. He got there, found he was 
hard up after a night or so on Mont- 
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THERE IS a thrill about the experiences of a foreign 
news editor and a flavor to his stories that the local or 
domestic writer never seems able to get from his 
readers. Each year at the Convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association some member of this at- 
tractive fraternity tells the delegates how he covered 
his assignment. Last year Smith Reavis, distinguished 
in the world of journalistic accomplishments, told 
this story to the delegates. Perhaps another speaker 
of equal charm and adventurous history may appear 
before those who are among the fifteen hundred or 
more at the Convention next month. 


parnasse and talked himself into a job 
with the Paris edition of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest newspapers. 

He had little of the quality of dip- 
lomacy—much needed in European 
capitals. His first assignment, almost, 
was to call on a lady who had called 
his office on a matter of some impor- 
tance. Being utterly ignorant of who’s 
who in Europe he had little idea of 
what it was all about but he went out 
on the story just the same. 

He was ushered into the presence of 
a majestic, gray-haired, old lady who 
invited him to be seated. He made 
himself comfortable, lighted a cigarette 
and said cheerily, 

“Well, sister, what’s your racket?” 

The lady was the owner of his paver. 
That was his last assignment abroad. 





—— year as foreign editor I have 
many hundreds of applications for 
assignments abroad. Of the hundreds 
perhaps ten are in any way qualified. 
Of those ten one or two only are, in 
the end, seriously considered. 

And then the choice may be wrong. 
The man who is a better salesman than 
reporter discovers it very quickly when 
he is, thrown to the European wolves 
and tries to get news from them. 





Not so long ago I received a letter 
from a man who wanted an assignment 
abroad very badly. He had written let- 
ters to the editor and he was quite 
ready to write stories for the papers. 
In fact he wanted to write a daily edi- 
torial and two or three times a week 
articles on world events, gardening and 
the Bible with a verse a week thrown 
in. I believe he specified an expense 
account. I am afraid he was too ver- 
satile. 


Fo many years the United States, 
preoccupied with its own growth, 
with its own domestic affairs; un- 
touched by the quarrels of Europe or 
their consequences had only a passive 
interest in news from abroad. That is 
not so today. The great period of in- 
dustrial expansion and foreign trade 
that commenced in the latter half of 
the last century, the World War which 
dragged us, whether we wanted it or 
not, into the midst of European affairs 
—of world affairs—inspired a new and 
more questioning interest in the things 
that go on beyond the seas. 

Today the American people read 
vastly more of what goes on beyond 
our borders than the people of any 
other land. Many more millions of 
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words are cabled to the newspapers of 
this country each year than go to all 
of Europe. 

To meet this intelligent demand for 
the reporting of world events the 
American newspapers, through their 
own correspondents and through the 
great news agencies, have built up an 
elaborate, costly and apallingly rapid 
machine for foreign news gathering. 

You will visualize something of this 
machine when I tell you that The As- 
sociated Press is represented by cor- 
respondents in every country in the 
world and that daily from 12,000 to 
25,000 words of foreign news are 
handled through its central distributing 
office in New York. 

The United Press, the International 
and Universal News Services, similarly 
bring into this country millions of 
words. Special correspondents of the 
great newspapers supplement this huge 
inflow. Many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are spent each year in news- 
paper and agency cable and wireless 
tolls. 


i ore problems facing the men who 
daily provide this huge grist of 
foreign news for American readers are 
really tremendous. There is the prob- 
lem, first of all, of getting the news. 

We Americans believe that a free 
press is the most hallowed possession 
of a free people. Not many foreign 
governments agree with us. 

There are not enough fingers on 
your two hands to count the countries 
in which the press is directed, in its 
news columns as well as editorially, by 
the government in power. Thus the 
American correspondent abroad is not 
able always even to count on the news- 
papers of the country to which he is 
accredited. 

Germany is the latest example of a 
nation where the freedom of the press, 
as we understand it, has been destroyed. 
An official agency directed by govern- 
ment officials and served by trusted 
members of the government party gath- 
ers the news for newspapers similarly 
directed and similarly served. The 
ministry of propaganda tells the press 
directly what it may and may not print. 
The right of the reader to selectivity 
in news no longer exists. He reads 
what the government permits him to 
read. If other news reaches him, it is 
bootlegged. 

That is the German system. I do not 
question that it is efficacious for Ger- 
many, but it is not the American sys- 
tem. The American reporter in Ger- 
many, therefore, is faced with enormous 
difficulties. 

In Austria, similarly, the govern- 
ment official agency is the news collect- 
ing organ for all the press. More news 
is bootlegged there because conditions 
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are less stabilized—the conflict for the 
final suppression of democracy is still 
going on. 

In the first few years of Fascism in 
Italy, news reporting was directed by 
the government. Today all Italian re- 
porters must be Fascists and those who 
stray from party tenets feel the stern 
weight of party discipline. 

In Russia all newspapers are organs 
of some branch of the government. 
They are, naturally, directed by gov- 
ernment officials, and news is gathered 
and disseminated by government em- 
ployes, and criticism of the government 
is not tolerated. 


C ENSORSHIP is another problem 
for the American news man 
abroad. It is not often that the dis- 
patches of honest, unbiased corres- 
pondents are completely suppressed; 
but they are often delayed, sometimes 
garbled and the correspondent himself 
is often submitted to a sort of espion- 
age that tends to destroy the value of 
his contacts. 

A good many countries maintain a 
sort of benevolent censorship. That is, 
they establish observers in telegraph 
offices who receive copies of every news 
dispatch, pass it on, if it sems ambigu- 
ous or dangerous, to the foreign office, 
and generally keep a watch on the cor- 
respondent’s activities. 

If he often offends the government 
—that is, if his dispatches appear to 
be consistently unfavorable, he is usual- 
ly warned. Sometimes he is summarily 
expelled as in the quite recent case of 
Edgar Mowrer, Chicago “Daily News” 
correspondent in Berlin, now the head 
of their Paris bureau. 

Other countries apply more direct 
action. Messages are deliberately sup- 
pressed—many of them harmless mes- 
sages stopped by some didactic official 
with a first-year knowledge of English 
and a 50-cent dictionary. Not long ago 
we wanted an official statement of opin- 
ion by the war minister of a country 
which was having some difficulty with 
a neighbor. 

Our correspondent interviewed him, 
took his words down in shorthand and 
filed the story. It came through to us 
in such badly garbled form that it 
could not be deciphered. Our corres- 
pondent, notified, again interviewed the 
war minister, sent the interview by mail 
to the enemy capital and it came 
through in fine shape. 

In Mexico during the revolt of 
Adolfo de la Huerta I witnessed a bat- 
tle near Vera Cruz. I have forgotten 
whether Vera Cruz was in rebel or 
federal hands at the moment but that 
does not matter. At any rate I pre- 
sented my dispatch to the officer in 
command who, not knowing English, 
cut out every third word just to be 


safe. It was hours before I could con- 
vince him that the story pictured his 
own victory and was therefore okay 
for American readers. 

We Americans think censorship de- 
feats its own ends. People are avid for 
news and if they don’t get the facts 
they will at least hear the rumors. 
Rumors are often distorted as they pass 
through the hands of those not trained 
as most foreign correspondents are, to 
sift truth from fiction. When they 
finally achieve circulation they are gen- 
erally far more unfavorable than the 
unbiased facts. 

Let me give you one example of a 
censorship that defeated its own ends. 
When the first battle was fought be- 
tween Peru and Colombia over the 
Leticia territory the news came out by 
way of Rio de Janeiro to New York. 
It was promptly relayed by the agencies 
to both Bogota and Lima. It was a 
Colombian victory. 


Peruvian authorities, not sure of the 
outcome, refused to permit the news- 
papers to print it. In Bogota it was 
not only printed, it was broadcast. And 
Peruvian readers deprived of a straight 
account of it in their own newspapers 
heard the official Colombian broadcast 
and were thrown into a panic. 


7. third great problem of the 
American newspaper man abroad is 
propaganda. There is no word more 
hateful to the American people, but in 
many countries propaganda is a recog- 
nized business of the government. Gov- 
ernment press bureaus hand out seem- 
ingly innocent communiques; trial bal- 
loons fly at every foreign office press 
conference. The skilled reporter, who 
knows his facts, knows his country and 
its people, their history, their mentality, 
and their manners, becomes an adept 
in detection and can throw away the 
false and accept the true almost auto- 
matically. It is the unwary and inex- 
perienced journalist whose background 
is sketchy and whose desire is merely 
for a headline who falls hard for the 
sugar that is offered him. 


H°”’ does the American reporter 
overcome these difficulties? 

First of all, the majority of men who 
are sending news from abroad are in- 
quisitive, active and skeptical. They 
get the news themselves from trusted 
sources. They have the historical, eco- 
nomic and ethnological background of 
the country in which they are working 
and can assess news at its true impor- 
tance. They do not accept a story just 
because a government press bureau or 
an official agency hands it out. They 
do not necessarily believe it when it 
is printed in a newspaper of more than 
ordinary integrity. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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What the School Papers of the Nation Can Do 
for the Schools During the Depression 


By L. M. WOODWORTH 


AM still an optimist and believe 
I that we are headed toward better 

times, more work and more money, 
but the past year has played havoc with 
many of the school papers in the na- 
tion. Funds in some of the schools 
have become so scarce that they have 
ceased publication while it is probable 
that others are thinking of carrying 
out a similar plan this year. 

Now, as never before, is the time to 
stop and consider how valuable our 
papers are to us, how they will help us 
today and tomorrow, and to think twice 
before telling the printer to junk the 
type. 

School papers always have been and 
always will be an asset to the schools of 
the nation and the students, through 
this medium, will continue to broaden 
their education. Some people, during 
these times, have attempted to show 
that the school paper is a frill and a fad 
and that it has no place in the public 
school program but many of them have 
changed their attitude because they 
have learned that publishing a school 
paper is a serious undertaking which 
will give the student editors and re- 
porters an experience that will be of 
great benefit to them in later life. 


A great many of the best newspaper- 
men in the country will tell you that 
when they were in public school and in 
college they served their apprenticeship 
as school publication writers. If this 
gave them a good start on the long 
road of experience, then one may ex- 
pect it to do the same today. 


M°®! of these papers are arranged, 
written and prepared outside of 
school hours so this is an indication 
that interest in the work continues to 
grow to the extent that boys and girls 
are willing and almost anxious to de- 
vote extra time to the work. 


I believe, however, that the work on 
the school paper should be given a reg- 
ular place in the school program, prob- 
ably during the English period, because 
it certainly is English work and it is 
educational in every sense of the word. 
In a great many schools, especially 
high schools, journalism is taught and 
the school paper is used as a means 
of showing the product of the class and 
to give the students actual training in 
newspaper writing. Journalism is be- 
coming a subject that is looked upon as 
a very important one because it not 
only stresses English but gives the boy 
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Another paper from the 
1934 Convention urges 
courage and perseverance 
in the present crisis. Ed- 
itors must keep going 
and to keep going requires 
the development of an in- 
genuity which in itself 
becomes an individual 
an individual and an 
editorial asset. 


* 


or girl an opportunity to study a line 
of endeavor which he or she may some 
day enter as a means of earning a 
living. 


= people have asked me at vari- 
ous times, “What good is a school 
paper?” or “What do the students get 
out of the work other than a little fun 
and diversion?” 

Writing for a paper is an education 
in itself. Our reporters are given an 
opportunity to express themselves and 
put into practice what our teachers have 
taught them in English composition, 
spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, 
etc. The youthful writers learn busi- 
ness methods through the handling of 
circulation, bookkeeping, ordering of 
cuts, drawing pictures for papers, lay- 
ing out the pages, and interpreting 
school activities. 

There is still another important part 
this paper plays in school life. Parents 
do not realize all of the good things 
the schools are doing for young people 
in the various communities of the coun- 
try. Of course, most of you go home 
with your homework and tell them what 
you are doing each day but parents are 
busy folks and they don’t have the 
time to make a study of school curri- 
culums, classroom activities, and other 
phases of school life. However, the 
school paper can and does present these 
activities in an interesting manner. 
Your columns should explain what you 
are doing each day, what has been ac- 
complished through the work, what will 








be done in the future and just why it 
will be done. 

Remember it is the adult population 
of the nation that is supporting the 
public schools, and, of course, they 
naturally want to know how their 
money is being spent. This information 
could come through the school paper. 
Remember that these papers go into the 
homes as well as into the hands of fel- 
lov; students. Inform your parents of 
what is going on. They want to know. 
Tell them the value of various courses, 
why elementary pupils make tours of 
inspection to various places in the com- 
munity, why a school paper is pub- 
lished, and explain that in unit work 
and projects several lines of study are 
included in the work such as art, mathe- 
matics, English, history and others. 

Newspaper work is an education in 
itself. Most newspaper men will tell 
you that they have gained considerable 
education through their continued writ- 
ing. They keep themselves posted on 
current events, study politics, history 
in the making, and foreign affairs. Boys 
and girls working on the school paper 
will take a greater interest in their 
school work by studying school activi- 
ties, courses of study and projects. 

Fellow students, likewise, will take 
a greater interest in their endeavors as 
the result of the continued reading of 
their own school paper. 

With these facts in mind it would be 
folly to suspend publication even for 
one month, for each edition adds to the 
training of the pupils, gives them an 
incentive for constructive work, and at 
the same time mirrors school life and 
activities. 


Mor of the schools do not operate 
their paper for the purpose of 
profit. Of course, a small cost is at- 
tached to the selling price but this 
merely pays for the printing of the 
paper. Therefore it is quite evident 
that the paper is not a profit-making 
organization, but rather a medium 
through which the school may be 
voiced in writing. 

The greatest problem in the school 
publication work today seems to be how 
to keep the paper going although there 
has been a decrease in circulation fig- 
ures. It is true that the boys and girls 
have less money to spend these days 
and in some cases nickels are hard to 
find. Money is being used for other 
things than the purchase of the school 
(Continued on page 10) 
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The Editor Writes 
PARADE OF YOUTH 


HE “Parade of Youth” is the title of a weekly supple- 
ment to the Washington, D. C., “Post” which many 
school publications editors might study to their ad- 

vantage. It carries stories not only of the activities, but more 
particularly the accomplishments, of young people all over 
the United States. Practically every one of these boys and 
girls, for none are beyond their ’teens as far as we have been 
able to learn, are in some school. 

One story told of the athletic prowess of a Texas girl; 
another, a ship model built by a Connecticut boy; a Florida 
lad, the first American boy to cross the Atlantic on a Zep- 
pelin; a Missouri Naval Academy candidate who passed his 
exams with high honors; plane building and flying; mechani- 
cally inclined boys and girls; domestically inclined; agricul- 
turally inclined; inventors; explorers and more. All of them 
good, live, interesting stories. 

Why haven’t these stories appeared in the newspapers and 
magazines published in these several schools? 

This emphasizes definitely the acuteness of the “nose for 
news”, of which we hear so much, that makes one publi- 
cation alive in every column and another so lifeless that its 
circulation manager wears out with distressing frequency as 
he tries to keep his product moving. 

It is not to be expected that every editor has the precep- 
tion and the understanding of a Stanley Walker, but some- 
where on the staff in the typical school there’s someone who 
can ferret out news to the King’s, or the Editor’s taste. Set 
him or her, to work and watch the results. 

We appreciate the fact that the large newspapers are 

seeing in the school youth of the country an important ele- 
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ment for news. They are not only the present but the future 
buyers of news and newspapers. They are being trained to 
discriminate between what is a good newspaper and what is 
a poor one; between a good makeup and a poor looking 
sheet; between a well written story and a badly constructed 
piece of writing. Newspapers of the future will not be able 
to give the public anything off the press for their public’s 
conception of good journalism is being periodically and ef- 
fectively formed and shaped with each issue of its school 
publication. 

In the “Parade of Youth” we believe its editors stole a 
march on the school publications editor. Now we hope that 
the editors of the school publications will turn about and 
see stories where none have been noticed before. 
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“BOILER PLATE” 


E quote below from a letter and a warning sent to all 
members of the C. S. P. A. five years ago calling 
their attention to some prevailing practices which we 

believed—and still believe—to be detrimental to the health 
and longevity of the school press of the world. 

Not only does it voice our own opinion but it is the vote 
of the authorized delegates of the publication-members at 
the regular business meeting at the annual Convention. In 
view of recent happenings we reprint the pertinent para- 
graphs here: 

“Each year some new plan is evolved by commercial in- 
terests for promoting their particular projects in the public 
schools, and the school publication is considered to be the 
appropriate medium for such expression. These attempts 
are usually veiled with a seemingly altruistic motive and 
many advisers to school publications do not seem to realize 
the free advertising they are giving these concerns. The 
press of the country has its eyes open to such attempts and 
very little of it gets into the daily papers. 

“The Columbia Scholastic Press Association conventions 
have broadly classified this matter under the heading ‘boiler 
plate’ and have voted and resolved several times to oppose 
such invasions of the columns of their publications on the 
grounds that the school publication’s great reason for exist- 
ing is the fact that it is an outgrowth of the work and daily 
activity of the student body. If outside matter comes to 
them in the form of news releases, feature matter, mats, or 
other forms of ‘boiler plate’ whose object is inclusion in the 
school publication and if such matter be printed in the 
paper, the object for which the publication was established 
is nullified and it ceases to be the voice of the school.” 
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“THE MAN ON THE FLYING 
TRAPEZE” 


OST advisers are doing a balancing act these days 
trying to decide whether it is wise to enter the Con- 
test or to go to the Convention. In view of the state 

of their publication as a result of the costs and printing con- 
ditions and the precarious state of the budget, we under- 
stand their feelings. We are convinced that both are 
highly desirable despite the costs. To claim a right to a 
higher point of view, and, as a result to urge advisers and 
staffs to forget their immediate needs and to journey to 
New York next month, would be presumptious on our part. 
We do claim, however, that as a result of the years we have 
observed the developments and trends in the school press 
field, we have enjoyed a wide horizon and a vantage point 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Delaware Academy’s 


N its long history Delaware Acad- 
ae has published several school 

papers. 

The first school paper of which we 
know is “The Independent.” The first 
volume of this paper was issued in 
1857 by students at the Academy. This 
paper contained 16 pages besides the 
cover and was all written in longhand. 


Among the essays in this paper was 
one written by a senior who relates the 
experiences of his first day at school: 


“It seems but a short time since I first 
entered these halls, unacquainted with 
the rules of the school. Then it seemed 
strange to see the new principal take his 
seat at the now-familiar desk, and then 
on bended knees, invoke God’s blessing 
on himself and us. Few were present 
that morning, perhaps in all twenty- 
five. The school room seemed very 
cold, and after sitting until I began to 
think of zero or thereabouts, I asked 
one next to me if the boys were allowed 
to go to the stove. He replied, ‘Yes, 
go along if you are cold,’ and forth- 
with I started, when to my surprise, 
Mr. Sawyer, shaking his head, said, 
‘But that will not do.’ Then he added 
by way of explanation that he did not 
wish any to leave their seats without 
permission, and then amid giggling of 
my companions, I took my seat, some 
wiser I hope.” 

“The Independent” was not the only 
paper being published at this time, as 
is made certain by several statements 
referring to “The Olio,” which evident- 
ly was a rival student paper, although 
we do not have any copies of this pa- 
per. One statement follows: 

“‘The Olio’ has for some time past 
been picking at the ‘Independent’. The 
‘Independent’ can scarcely say a word, 
but it must be criticized by the ‘Olio’. 
Now we don’t believe in any such thing. 
We believe in moderation in all things 
and so we advise our friends. But the 
‘Independent’ is just as its name as- 
sumes, it is not dependent on the ‘Olio’ 
or any of its contemporaries.” 


THe next school paper was “The 
Adelphian,” first issued in Decem- 
ber, 1883, by members of the Adelph- 
ian society. The following sentences 
are taken from the editorial of this 
paper. These show us that they aimed 
for the same things that we do as we 
publish the “Kalends.” “We are going 
to publish this paper for the improve- 
ment of the individual talent, and the 
advancement of school, society and all 
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By MARJORIE RUSSELL 


School Papers 


Writing History of School Opportunity 
For Staff to Show Its Skill 


HE tercentennary of the American high school celebration has brought 

with it the desire on the part of many schools to look into their own 
histories and to write them up for their papers. This we believe to be the most 
interesting development in the general plan of the observance. Several stories 
of this kind have already appeared in the newspapers and magazines and we 
understand that some of the annuals are taking the history of their schools, 
their school publications and themselves as the theme for their 1935 edition. 


Here we have the story of one school and on the front cover of the 
REVIEW is the pictorial history of the evolution of Delaware Academy’s 
school papers. From the first hand written copy to the present publication is 


a long stride. 


Editors of newspapers and magazines may well look into their school his- 
tories and prepare something similar. To tie up events of national importance 
to one’s own locality is an exercise in writing and journalism that is well worth 
trying. Let us see what you can do with your school and the editors of the 
REVIEW will be glad to publish the results in future issues. 


concerned. We wish the other members 
to give their earnest and active co- 
operation.” 


The following is an advertisement 
taken from the same issue of “The 


Adelphian:” 


DELHI WOOLEN MILLS 
Established 1825 — Rebuilt and 
Enlarged 1881 





We have a full line of 
All Wool Cassimeres and Flannels 
colors and styles to suit all, without 
regard to age, sex or previous condition 
Goods Are Sold 
Wholesale and Retail 
Quality Guaranteed 
Prices Low 


Smith and Penfield. 


HE students in 1883 must have had 
a good sense of humor, because 
there were two pages of jokes in this 
paper. The following jokes are taken 
from that paper: 
What is the difference between Mr. 
Rose and Miss Young? He is a beau; 
she Is-a-belle. 


The feet of a lady and gentleman 
chanced to meet under the table. “Se- 
cret Telegraphy,” said she. ‘“Com- 
munion of soles,” he replied. 


Another feature of “The Adelphian” 


was Academy Items. Here are a few 
Academy Items for the year 1883: 


“It is reported that the seniors have 
arrived at years of discretion. We 
would not have believed it!” 


““*Mercs sana in corpore sano. —We 
are glad to hear that Delaware Acad- 
emy is to have a gymnasium. We hope 
not to be disappointed in this, as it 
would furnish the means of obtaining a 
proper physical development which is 
so important for intellectual culture, 
and would be considered one of the 
best improvements which could be 
made.” 

“This term promises to be an uncom- 
monly active one, as the rooms of the 
Boarding Hall have all been engaged 
for some time past, and many more still 
keep coming who are compelled to seek 
board elsewhere.” 


HERE was also another school pa- 

per printed in later years, known 
as “The Delaware Academy Record.” 
We are not certain whether this paper 
was published by the students, in the 
sense that the “Kalends” is published 
by the students. However, later copies 
of this paper contained some essays 
written by the pupils. Among other 
things it contained a list of the gentle- 
men and a list of the ladies attending 
Delaware Academy. This paper was 
very brief, containing only four pages. 
You need no introduction to our pres- 
ent school paper. You all read it and 
are familiar with it, and you must know 
we are all proud of it. 
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HE Capital District Scholastic Press 

Association is taking upon itself 
the task of “broadcasting” to the lay- 
man the news of activities in the schools 
of this district. 

Two means of publicity are being 
used, the radio and the local press. 
Weekly broadcasts, sponsored by the 
C.D.S.P.A., are given over the local 
Columbia Broadcasting Station, 
WOKO. These programs present de- 
bates, orchestras, bands, choirs, glee 
clubs, news flashes, interviews pertain- 
ing to school events, etc. 

Beginning with the edition of Sun- 
day, February 3, the C.D.S.P.A. 
printed a page of district school news 
in the Sunday edition of the local pa- 
per, the “Knickerbocker Press.” 

The C.D. S. P. A. has adopted as its 
aim for the year the publicizing of the 
work of the schools in journalism and 
in other activities. — Ruth G. Green, 
President. 





What the North Jersey Scholastic Press 
Association Has Done for Senior 


and Junior High Schools 
ee North Jersey Scholastic Press 


Association has been functioning 
for six years. Meetings are held semi- 
annually. In the fall advisers and stu- 
dent editors meet and in the spring 
the advisers meet. These meetings af- 
ford an opportunity for advisers and 
staff members from several schools to 
get together, meet those from other 
schools interested in the same matters, 
and discuss common problems. 

The meetings are held at various 
towns in North Jersey. The responsi- 
bility for the program rests with the 
school that is entertaining. An inspira- 
tional or informative general meeting 
opens the conference. Newspaper men 
such as the cartoonist, L. Pease, or the 
columnist, L. H. Patterson, are the 
speakers. The core of the conference 
is the round tables where groups in- 
terested in the same problems discuss 
them informally. 

Should the elementary group join in 
these conferences, the group meetings 
would give an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of the elementary problems 
while the general meetings would still 
be of interest to all.—Helen Patterson, 
Cleveland High School, Newark, N. J., 
Faculty adviser Cleveland Junior Jour- 
nal. 
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With the Press Associations 


Send in your programs for announcement 
and for record in this section.—Editor’s 


note. 


- 
A New Department 


Yearbooks 
U PON the insistent request of 


many advisers and schools 
publishing yearbooks, the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association 
will this year inaugurate another 
department to its list of services. 
This will be a critique and contest 
for yearbooks or annuals. 

This significant innovation of- 
fers not only comparative com- 
petition but also a critique of the 
book. This will be based on an 
annotated scoring chart of the 
many details that go into the 
makeup and content of a year- 
book. This scoring chart, bearing 
constructive annotations, will be 
sent to the respective entrants. 

At present a committee of ex- 
perienced yearbook advisers, au- 
thorities on printing, engraving 
and binding, is preparing the 
detailed critique chart. 

Special entry blanks and self- 
analysis blanks for the critique 
and contest which closes July 1, 
1935, will be mailed after the 
annual C.S.P.A. March Con- 
vention. The decision of the 
judges and critics will be an- 
nounced on October 1, 1935. 


* 
Establish Record 


School publication work seems to 
“take” well, even with brand new stu- 
dents, as the following item from the 
bi-weekly “Stratford Traveller” pub- 
lished by the journalism class of Strat- 
ford College at Danville, Virginia, 
would indicate. 

“Vivian Moody, advertising man- 
ager, announced this morning that 
Florence Ash and Marietta McGehee 
sold more ads than any other team in 
the recent campaign, and will be 
awarded a placque with the College 
seal on it. 

“Both girls are new students and this 
is their first experience at selling ads 
for a college paper. Since they are 
room-mates, there will be no difficulty 
in sharing the placque which The 
Traveller offered to the student who 
sold the greatest numbers of ads.” 





Courteous Approach 

John Adams High School, New 
York City, sends out its publications 
with a 3x5 bordered card, bearing the 
school seal and 

Compliments of 
John Adams High School 
Set in Old English style type. 

Hope Galloway, business manager of 
“The Red and White,” published 
monthly during the school year by stu- 
dents of Saranac Lake High School 
(N. Y.) has a neat two-color card for 
her business use. 

And on the wrapper of “Lamron” of 
Geneseo (N. Y.) Normal School is a 
box as follows 

Here’s Your LAMRON 
The Newspaper of the 
Geneseo Normal School 
“Just Like a Letter From Home” 
Geneseo, N. Y. 


“Sweeten” the Job 

Treating her room which went over 
the top 100 percent in the annual sub- 
scription drive for “The Northerner” 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, to chocolate 
bars, one solicitor achieved her goal 
and got a box for herself at the start 
of a story—front page—which also 
listed the room numbers, solicitor’s 
names, and the number of subscrip- 
tions obtained to the date of that 
issue. 





Almost One Hundred 
Ninety-two applicants appeared for 
the try-outs for staff positions on the 
“Upi-Dah,” magazine of the Upper 
Darby, Pa., Senior High School, ac- 
cording to a story in “The Acorn,” 
their newsy weekly. “Forty tried for 
the literary staff, forty for the art 
staff and twelve for the business staff.” 
If that alignment is an indication of 
future interests, Upper Darby is going 
to be a school and a community wor- 

thy of our undivided attention. 


“Poisonalities” Described 

South Side’s (Newark, N. J.) “Opti- 
mist” steps out with a black and yellow 
double page cover, shaded type, plenty 
of block prints and with an amusing 
“Poisonalities” in two columns, the left 
being a two to five word description 
and the right a list of students’ names 
to connect the two.. yes, they gave 
the answers on a later page. 
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History of Community 
Whets Reader Interest 
HERE’S a great deal of history 


back of every community in this 
country but it takes long hours of in- 
terviewing, searching through dusty 
books and: periodical files in the library, 
reading the town or city records and 
re-checking with all parties concerned 
before a good one is the result. Below 
we have one from “The Cactus Chron- 
icle” of Tucson, Arizona, that serves 
as a good example. 

The historical feature should be an 
endless source of supply and of reader- 
interest to the school publication edi- 
tor. Local history is always read be- 
cause of the connection of each person 
with it but, by a curious coincidence, 
few know much about it. In arranging 
the schedule for the year, why not in- 
clude a series of local history shorts? 
And don’t forget to acknowledge the 
authors! 
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Children’s Cemetery Remains 
Memorial of Ancient Killing 
To Save Tribe from Death 


By Sally O’Callaghan 

As the hot sand blows and the sun’s 
heat penetrates the desert growth 
around Sells, Arizona, about sixty miles 
southwest of Tucson, one gazes won- 
deringly at the Children’s Cemetery. 
The shine is built of queer, thin-look- 
ing stones, piled one on top of the 
other. There is an ocotillo fence sur- 
rounding it, with the entrances opened 
to the four points of the compass. 

The ancient myth is that years ago 
there were four springs on the Papa- 
goes’ land. These were running with 
such large torrents of water that it was 
threatening the lives of the Indians. 
Then, at last, the natives buried four 
Indian children alive, two girls and two 
boys, in an appeal to the rain god. Mir- 
aculously, the springs stopped their un- 
merciful destruction. Perhaps now, one 
can understand why those people who 
have such great faith in myths look 
towards the shrine sacredly. 


Kino Mobbed After Visit 


It is said that Father Kino, the fam- 
ous Jesuit missionary, was nearly mob- 
bed after visiting the monument. That 
little incident seems to show how in 
those days they disliked greatly to have 
white people observe their religious cus- 
toms. Times have changed now; the 
Indians still have that feeling of sacred- 
ness toward their shrine, but no longer 
do they demand its isolation. At pres- 
ent, a road to Santa Rosa is being built 
past it. 


There are smaller shrines to the east 
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Have You Ever Thought of This...? 


MONG our many letters was this one which we have printed here in 

part. It is all the more interesting because it comes from the point 

of view of an outsider. The observation of this superintendent is 
well worth considering. 


It reminds your editor of an incident which occurred in Washington 
a few years ago and which a man high in the Government, an eyewitness, 
related to him. A reception was to be given to a noted American General 
and a distinguished list of guests had been invited to attend. A member 
of the reception committee observed a man in uniform approaching him 
with a double row of medals and decorations stretched across his chest. 
Believing him to be an important personage he greeted him, saying, 
among other things, that he must be proud to have served his country 
in so many wars. The gentleman flushed and turned away. When the 
General arrived it was noted he wore only one simple decoration. The 
first man was his aide and had earned his honors at a desk! 


The C. S. P. A. has too many matters of importance to take up the 
matter of the display of honors. It merely submits the comments of a 
disinterested observer, who, we believe, has pointed out a weakness in 
some quarters which might be well to remedy. 


A NOTHER point criticised was made by a superintendent who has 
not taken journalism but simply “sat in” on a discussion because 
of his interest in publications from an administrative angle. 

His query was, “What, if any, is the penalty made by any of the 
national secondary school press associations for papers which deck them- 
selves in such so-called ‘trimmings’ as —-——————— honors, 1929; 
—_——_——— honors, 1930; etc.?” He elaborated by saying that if pro- 
fessional newspapers are worthy of being studied at all (and then he 
mentioned some of the nation’s leading newspapers), surely their lack 
of such self-advertising makes such a practice among school publications 
a thing to be penalized. To illustrate further, he drew on other situa- 
tions in life by saying that Pulitzer prize winners didn’t carry the self- 
advertising phrases on front pages and elsewhere of their daily papers 
day after day, or week after week; and he went one point “farther.” 


He said the world would severely and justly criticise athletes or 
other persons of distinction who went around wearing an array of medals 
and ribbons to show what had been accomplished. One year’s achieve- 
ments were not considered anything but boastful if they were flaunted 
continually before the eyes of the public. 


which have no protection. There, the 
sacrifices were supposedly offered a 
little later. 


Ceremonies Combined 


The ocotillo fence is renewed each 
year on “All Saints Day.” The Cath- 
olics have united the ceremonies of this 
day and the Indian celebration. On 
this day the ocotillo poles are taken 
down and piled neatly near the shrine. 
These are considered sacred, and the 
Papagoes attempt to preserve them. 


The killing of the children was a bar- 
barous act, but the Papagoes then were 
barbarous people, and for centuries all 
uncivilized people have had flood 
myths. 


Boost Patronage 

Calumet Senior High, Chicago, woke 
up one morning to find its bi-weekly 
“Crier” praised by the neighborhood 
stock theatre for the increased studer: 
interest when they played up two alum- 
ni who were playing leading roles 
chat’s another beat for an aspiring staff 
member. 


Students Sketched 
“Bryant Owl” (New York City) 


comes to the fore again with “Bryant 
Portraits” illustrated with two, three 
and a half by four inch line cuts of 
the boys concerned by staff artist Ar- 
thur Kolinsky. 
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The Reber 


By ALFRED PEDRICK 
Pupil Editor, H. L. Reber School, Vineland, N. J. 


OUR years ago our school took up 
F the idea of club work. A large 
number of clubs, about twelve or 
fourteen, were accordingly organized. 
Among these was the Newspaper Club. 
Each club met during the last period 
on Friday morning. 
The purpose of our club was to edit 
a school paper. It seemed a big propo- 
sition, both as to work and finances. 
Since we had only one club period dur- 
ing the school week, a large amount of 
this work was done before and after 
school hours. We still have a number 
of faithful workers who arrive at school 
mornings at eight o’clock and often stay 
until five, and occasionally later. Many 
devote most of their noon hour to the 
work. No member is compelled to stay 
after dismissal but the members are so 
interested that they willingly give their 
time and efforts to this project. 


Financing the proposition was a dif- 
ficult undertaking. But now that we 
have our typewriter, mimeograph, and 
other aparatuses paid for, our finances 
are not so heavy. An evening play, an 
afternoon entertainment, a P. T. A. 
donation, and a small gift from the 
Board of Education bought our equip- 
ment. The Board of Education also 
supplies all the paper. The project 
now is financed by pupil subscription 
and patron fees. This term we had 235 
pupil subscriptions and 43 patrons. 
Cur pupil subscriptions are 10 cents a 
term, that includes four papers, and 
patrons pay 50 cents. Single papers are 
> cents each. The loyal support of our 
faculty and the interest of students in 
our production has guaranteed our 
success. 


At the present time our organization 
has three parts, the editorial staff, 
the reporters’ group and the business 
manager. Instead of a president, the 
leader of our club is called the editor. 
He has seven associate editors who take 
care of such departments as Literary, 
Sports, Art, Poetry, Humor and Ex- 
changes. We found that the work of 
the Art Department and the Exchange 
Department was rather heavy, so an 
assistant was chosen for each. 

Our second division, the reporters’ 
club, has twelve excellent workers. 
These boys and girls are responsible 
for class news, especially that from 
their home rooms, accounts of any ex- 
hibits, assemblies, etc. 

The treasurer has charge of our fi- 
nances, collecting of money, banking, 
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Elementary Schools Form 
Newspaper Clubs 


HEN the New Jersey Element- 

ary Press Association held its 
meeting at Atlantic City, one of the 
features was the story told of the 
formation of a newspaper club in his 
school by one of the pupils. This was 
listened to with rapt attention by the 
teachers present and so convincing 
was the tale that many of the listeners 
went back to their own schools and 
classrooms and followed suit. 


* 


a financial report each month and the 
paying of bills. This work has seemed 
to be the most difficult for our mem- 
bers. 


A the work of our paper is done 
entirely by the club members with 
the exception of covers. The high 
school print shop kindly offered to 
print covers, since we had no facilities 
for printing photographs. We have 
two members who are very capable of 
typing stencils. I think they would have 
been able to do all the stencils for No- 
vember’s paper if one had not been 
absent due to illness. Then we have 
two members who are learning to type 
stencils ready to take their places when 
our present typist graduates. Our pic- 
tures are all done free hand, often by 
the art editor and his assistant, some- 
times by volunteers in the school. Then 
the club members cut them on the sten- 
cil with a stylus. For this work we have 
a box with a glass cover. An electric 
light is put into the box and then pic- 
tures can be cut on a stencil by laying 
it on the glass top. The club members 
do all the printing on a portable mim- 
eograph. Every member knows how to 
run the mimeograph, put on and take 
off a stencil and also knows how to 
draw a picture on the stencil. 

Most of the instructions for writing 
up news items is individual. Members 
write up assignments, turn them over to 
the editor. They are checked by mem- 


Newspaper 


Club 


bers, corrections made, okayed by our 
faculty adviser, sometimes returned to 
correct and rewrite. Sometimes a club 
member will make the necessary cor- 
rections, without returning, especially 
if material is submitted by a pupil who 
is not a club member. 


OW a word about my work. I 

joined this club last February. 
That term I was the exchange editor. 
It was my duty to read the exchange 
papers, write comments about them for 
our paper, and to wrap and mail our 
exchange papers each month. I also 
assisted with the printing as the other 
members did. Last September I was 
elected editor. My duty is to plan each 
paper. I assign topics to different mem- 
bers and tell them when they are due 
and see that they are turned in at a 
certain time. If I see anything interest- 
ing or unusual in any classroom I im- 
mediately send a reporter to write it up. 
I teach new members about printing 
and drawing or assign one of the mem- 
bers to do it. I select suitable headings 
and pictures for each issue and turn 
them over to the art editor for drawing. 
When the papers are ready for distri- 
bution, I assist the treasurer in dis- 
tributing them to the different rooms 
and patrons. 

Most of our members are pupils who 
are dependable, and are excused a pe- 
riod or two each week for newspaper 
work. The work is carried on in the 
regular class room often while that 
class is working. The member enters 
quietly, works during the period, and 
leaves when he knows he is due in 
class again. Occasionally it’s necessary 
to ask a question, but seldom does he 
interfere with class. So they work in 
groups at different periods through the 
week. Twice during the month the en- 
tire club assembles to put the papers 
together and discuss matters of com- 
mon interest. 

This work has proven very interest- 
ing and the members feel that they 
have accomplished something worth- 
while. Though it requires many, many 
hours outside of regular school hours, 
we always have more applicants for 
membership than we can accommodate. 


Odd Name Is Explained 
“The Trapeze,” “A Word of Greek 
Origin, Meaning a Tablet Bearing 2 
Record of Events,” is the name plate 
and explanation. .of Oak Park’s 
(Illinois) weekly. 
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THE SECOND SYMPOSIUM: 
Teaching the Technique of News Writing 


VINCENT B. BRECHT, Northeast High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPENCER B. AMES, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
SARAH CHRISTIE, Junior High School No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 


HE second Symposium has come 
a. us from the Columbia Scholas- 

tic Press Advisers’ Association and 
treats of a current and increasingly im- 
portant topic. There are differences 
between the Junior and Senior high 
school fields that have been given little 
or no recognition by the average school 
person when it comes to the matter of 
the publication and all that pertains 
to it. Here is a clear-cut analysis that 
should make us consider carefully the 
adaptability of the several types of 
school publications to the pupils writ- 
ing and reading them. 

This further emphasizes what the 
C.S.P. A. in all its divisions has been 
trying to develop during its whole his- 
tory. The school publication is an edu- 
cational, not a journalistic, problem. 
It can be solved only by those who 
consider it such and are willing to 
subordinate all ideas of creating new 
academic or extra-curricular depart- 
ments to its subjective analysis. 

We believe we are on sound ground 
and we congratulate the Advisers’ As- 
sociation on its energy and resource- 
fulness in attacking the problem of the 
future so early in its growth. 
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HE senior high school viewpoint is 

presented herein by Mr. Vincent 

B. Brecht, head of the department 
of English, of Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, and adviser of the school 
newspaper, “The Megaphone.” Mr. 
Brecht offers what he terms a practical 
treatment of the subject, “Teaching 
the Technique of News Writing.” 

Northeast High School does not sup- 
port a journalism class. News work is 
extra-curricular. The two or three re- 
sponsible members of the staff are 
coached by the adviser on procedure, 
and then the burden of details is left 
for them to work out personally with 
the printer. The boys themselves are 
held responsible for the mastery of 
technique after general suggestions are 
given. The adviser tries to keep in the 
background and force them to develop 
initiative. 

Choosing the staff of boys who have 
the nose for news and the literary in- 
stinct is the important thing; then they 
may be allowed full sway in their com- 
position. Sometimes by this method are 
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developed some very bizarre types of 
originality with a paper of somewhat 
uneven merit. But if editors feel the 
full burden of responsibility they usual- 
ly produce pretty good results. The 
materials must be written by the boys 
and if accepted by the editor-in-chief, 
it goes in pretty much as written. The 
re-write man is not used on the “Mega- 
phone” staff. 

“The Megaphone” is a six-column, 
six-page newspaper published about 
every three weeks. All students are al- 
lowed to contribute. The only teaching 
of technique to those who contribute is 
done incidentally by the adviser and 
editor-in-chief, in staff meetings and in 
individual cases, and it is not dubbed 
as such. 

As proofs of the practicality of the 
Northeast system the names of Mr. 
Jack Kofoed, sports writer, Mr. Charles 
G. Reinhart, Mr. Jack Blackman, Mr. 
George M. Mawhinney, whose signed 
articles appear in the “Philadelphia 
Inquirer,” Mr. William B. Craig, man- 
aging editor, and Mr. Raymond G. 
Brecht, special writer, of the “Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin,” are offered. 


ISS SARAH CHRISTIE, adviser 

of the “Junior Four Review” of 
Junior High School Number Four, 
Trenton, New Jersey, and Mr. Spencer 
B. Ames, adviser of Hamilton Head- 
lines, of Alexander Hamilton Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
concur in the outline of an almost anti- 
thetical procedure which obtains in the 
junior high school, whereby the pupils 
responsible for the paper are under 
constant and close supervision and 
which provides teaching of the tech- 
niques, dubbed as such, albeit of an 
entirely extra-curricular nature. 

Any pupil, if he is sufficiently inter- 
ested and willing to give his after- 
school time to the cause may join the 
staff of the junior school newspaper. 

Each fall, a junior staff is organized, 
consisting largely of seventh and eighth 
year students, although ninth graders 
who have not before tried their hand 
at the newspaper work are also per- 
mitted to enroll. 

The junior group, which averages 40 
members, meets twice each week, after 
school, to be instructed in the simplest 
techniques of school newspaper publi- 
cation. They start, usually, with the 


easiest phases of news-writing and 
news-gathering, using the five W’s as a 
point of departure. Pupils of junior 
high school age like something as defi- 
nite as the oft-maligned W’s and need 
something this definite, assuredly, to 
train them in observation as well as in 
organization and writing of facts. 

From the collection of data they pro- 
gress to lead writing, beginning this 
activity with the composition of sen- 
tences that are bare statements of fact 
and advance to a point where they are 
trained to seek variety. Participial be- 
ginnings may be a difficult term for 
seventh grade tongues, but they soon 
become the toys of seventh grade pens. 

The next step is the building of the 
entire news story. In this the diagram 
of an inverted pyramid is useful. As 
the spring term approaches the fea- 
turized news story is attacked by the 
juniors; and the pyramid, restored to 
its normal position, again proves a 
valuable device in showing the aspiring 
writers the difference between the news 
and the feature attacks. 

All material used for practice writ- 
ing in the junior staff is of actual news 
or feature value to the paper and al- 
ways the possibility of—after a fifth 
or sixth rewriting—having an article 
really published is the mecca toward 
which the young writers strive. 

Ninth grade students, who show any 
particular aptitude, are promoted from 
time to time to the senior staff which 
understands that among its chief duties 
is that of being on hand every day after 
school. 


HE senior staff is composed of stu- 
dents who can write regular news 
stories, although they are by no means 
exempt from re-write commands when 
revision can bring about a change of 
emphasis or an entirely different treat- 
ment of the facts, which may seem de- 
sirable in the adviser’s opinion. 

These senior staff members work 
with the adviser as a group or individ- 
ually as the type of writing they happen 
to be doing may require. 

The system in dealing with both 
staffs is one which might be summed up 
in a formula of write-confer-rewrite- 
confer-rewrite, until the adviser is con- 
vinced that the paper will be the best 
possible advertisement for its school in 
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What the School Papers of the Nation 
Can Do for the Schools 
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paper. Under these conditions the edi- 
tors, working with their paper sponsors, 
should start at once to determine how 
to keep going on a reduced income. 
The problem can probably be solved 
in advertising. During these times 
when purchases are lower than in nor- 
mal times, business houses must appeal 
to the consumers to increase turnover 
of products. 

The school paper is a good medium 
for this type of advertising. The stu- 
dents and parents both read these ads 
and usually those advertisers are well 
patronized as the result. If each paper 
could get enough advertising in each 
issue to pay for the printing and cost 
of cuts their worries would be over for 
the paper would pay for itself and the 
paper could be given to the students 
without a financial loss. 

There is one thing, however, to avoid 
in this advertising work. My sugges- 
tion is that you do not accept these 
“complimentary” ads reading, “With 
Compliments of such and such a firm.” 
These ads do not mean a thing and 
they give the impression that the pa- 
per is accepting charity in the form of 
donations to keep the paper out of the 
red. Have your ads sell something for 
the merchants. In this way your read- 
ers will have confidence in the school 
paper advertising and they will look 
forward to each issue with great antici- 
pation. 


Two years ago we carried out an 
advertising stunt in one of the high 
school papers to increase circulation as 
well as direct business to a certain ad- 
vertiser’s establishment. In the ad was 
placed a coupon. This coupon, when 
properly filled out by the student, en- 
titled the holder to 10 cents in trade 
on several particular articles in the 
store. This was a big appeal and as 
a result 400 extra copies of the paper 
were printed to meet the demand. The 
ad covered about a half page and with 
the money from this ad and a few 
smaller ones it more than paid the 
printing bill. 

This is only one suggestion but there 
are many ways in which you can keep 
the paper going. 


oe school paper is an important 
part of your education. Remember 
that old command, “Don’t Give Up the 
Ship.” Keep on with your good work. 
Give your fellow students an oppor- 
tunity to go on with their English ex- 
pression. Inform your parents through 
your papers of just what the schools 


Ten 


of today are doing for the boys and 
girls of the nation. Show them that 
every subject dropped today means 
taking away from the pupils of the na- 
tion valuable studies that will fit them 


for tomorrow’s world. Remember, you 
students of today will have to run this 
old world tomorrow, and, of course, 
you want to combat life’s obstacles with 
as sound an education as is possible to 
obtain. The school paper can and will 
help considerably to maintain the pres- 
ent high standard of education by ex- 
pressing to adults the need of main- 
taining extra-curricular activities as well 


as the regular class work. 


School Publications 
and Public Relations 


By DR. BELMONT FARLEY 


Assistant Director, Division of Publications, National Education 


Association 


HIS is a digest of Dr. Farley’s 

brilliant paper before the Jour- 
nalism Section of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English meeting 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., November 30, 1934, on a pro- 
gram arranged by Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the C. S. P. A. Dr. Far- 
ley has appeared before several C. S. 
P. A. gatherings in New York and at 
C.S.P.A. meetings held in connec- 
tion with or sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
annual meetings and the annual meet- 
ings of the N. E. A. during which the 
C.S.P.A. has conducted a session 
almost every year since 1926. 
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HE school paper is becoming also 

a community paper as the school 

widens its usefulness 2s a center 
where all citizens may continue to en- 
rich their lives through recreation and 
study. 

For a time it appeared that the face 
to face method of discussing political 
and social issues, which characterized 
the torch-light parades and log cabin 
rallies of a day now gone, had been 
forever replaced by the easier and me- 
chanical methods of transmitting opin- 
ion. Fortunately for democracy, the 
old custom of “mounting the hustings” 
has been revived and we are saved from 
the tragedy of hand-me-down opinion 
and large scale mobilization of ideas. 

People today read more, think more 
and talk more than anyone could a few 
years ago have believed possible, with 
motion pictures taking the place of 
reading, propagandists directing the 
thinking and radio doing the talking. 
The public forum of serious purpose 
has returned—appropriately to the 
schoolhouse, since this center is pro- 
vided by the community for its own 


intellectual development. 

Lights burn late in the well-ordered 
school systems of today, where old and 
young meet to enjoy life in the ex- 
change of ideas, in the development of 
new skills of work and plav, and in 
plans for improvement of community 
welfare. 


In the midst of these newly discov- 
ered opportunities and activities is the 
school paper to announce news events, 
to interpret the significance of what is 
being done, to stimulate further 
achievement. The school paper is no 
longer an academic thing, a class ex- 
ercise artificially produced for artificial 
purposes. It, in accordance with the 
finest traditions of American journal- 
ism, is a bearer of the news, a source 
of inspiration, and an encouraging fac- 
tor in intelligent and unified action. 


**The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze” 
(Continued from page 4) 


that gives us confidence in our beliefs. 


Comparing the papers of today with 
those of ten years ago, one observes re- 
markable changes. The rise and de- 
velopment of press associations has 
been phenomenal. Both these factors 
could come about by only one means 
—actual contacts that taught imme- 
diate lessons. 


It is our belief that the annual rating 
or comparison of the publications in 
contests, and the gathering of editors 
and advisers from all parts of the 
United States once a year on the Co- 
lumbia campus, has been directly re- 
sponsible for enormous strides in pub- 
lication development and the formation 
of press organizations is, we know, di- 
rectly tracable to the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the Convention. 
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Getting Out 


By MARJORIE FREAKES 


Our Specials 


“The North Central News,” North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 


N the past twelve months four spe- 
Lia editions have been published by 

“The North Central News,” at 
Thanksgiving (to celebrate the big 
game), at Christmas, at Easter and dur- 
ing Education Week. The football 
number has been a tradition but the 
others are innovations. 

These editions, coming as a surprise 
to the subscribers, attract them with 
color, pictures and feature material. 
Alumni, visiting the school before the 
big game, receive copies of the football 
issue; students impressed with the col- 
orful edition take “The News” home 
for their parents to read; more than 
one hundred other schools throughout 
the country receive exchanges; faculty 
members often too busy to read the 
regular number take time to read attrac- 
tive feature stories. 


The climax of the footbali season has 
always been an occasion for special 
celebration and the highly decorated 
eight-page paper does just as much to 
increase school spirit as do the colored 
streamers and football assemblies. With 
its headlines in red and decorations of 
football figures, turkeys or Indian 
heads, our school color scheme is given 
emphasis. The special advertising 
pages are lined with color and this year 
carried miniature photographs of mem- 
bers of the football team. A group pic- 
ture of the team, one of the football 
princess and a timely cartoon height- 
ened the interest of the front page. 


T HE staff begins preparing for the 
special edition about two weeks in 
advance. This work is carried right 


along with the production of the regu- 
lar paper. With its time already taxed 
to the limit, a staff of fifteen or sixteen 
would find it quite a burden to get out 
an eight-page paper in addition to its 
regular twenty-eight column sheet if it 
were not for the additional amount of 
advertiisng space sold and the copy 
written by the beginning class. (In all 
but the Book Week edition the adver- 
tising was more than doubled and in 
the Football number the “News I’s” 
wrote at least half the copy.) In this 
way the regular staff is carrying just 
about its usual load. 


The Book number, coming about five 
weeks after the start of school, gave the 
beginning students a chance to write 
one brief news story, one simple head- 
line and one book review. The football 
issue gave them a chance to do some 
actual gathering of material and to 
write a story or two of some length 
before the end of the quarter. 

Feature writing was stressed in the 
Easter, Christmas and Football num- 
bers and new students were allowed 
much leeway in treatment so that copy 
showing originality and freshness of 
style aided the regular staff in filling 
the columns. 

Of course the adviser found herself 
buried in copy which needed revision 
because of mistakes in style, treatment 
and typing but the eagerness of the be- 
ginners to contribute something satis- 
factory to the columns induced them to 
go to any amout of pains in correction 
and rewriting. In the case of the pres- 
ent class they were all vying with each 
other in the number of stories and 


The beginning and advanced journalism classes of North Central, aided 
by their editorial and business advisers, write the copy for the “specials.” 
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The front pages of the special edi- 
tions are decorated in color and il- 
lustrated with cuts and chalk plate 
cartoons. 


headlines they could write and co-oper- 
ated in twos and threes on longer as- 
signments. One beginner wrote over 
thirty inches for one number. 

For the Book edition each new stu- 
dent was required to bring in his own 
“tip” and to write it up in a two or 
three-inch story. These were checked 
in by a member of the class. They 
copy-read each other’s stories and 
proof-read the galleys, which were then 
checked by the regular readers and the 
adviser. 


HIS November we made our 

Thanksgiving issue an “All-sports” 
number. Four members of the begin- 
ning class were placed in charge of the 
feature material for the sixth, seventh 
and eighth pages. The subjects includ- 
ed: Histories of the major and minor 
sports in the school, (featuring particu- 
larly comparative scores of contests 
with the school with which we play our 
Thanksgiving game); stories about the 
football coach and the needs for good 
equipment; short comments about each 
member of the squad. Editorials were 
written on conduct at games and on the 
work of scrub teams. 

The committee of four divided the 
assignments among the members of the 
News I class allowing them to cover 
the sport in which they were interested. 
The boys’ and girls’ gym instructors 
co-operated gladly in giving the infor- 
mation and in providing records of 

(Continued on page 14) 
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THE SECOND SYMPOSIUM: 
Teaching the Technique of News Writing 


(Continued from page 9) 


point of view of quality of composi- 
tion, even as it is in physical and con- 
tentual make-up. 


+ tn divergence that is so apparent 
in the two conceptions of school 
writing offered by the senior and junior 
school advisers seems to indicate that 
arbitrary decisions regarding training 
techniques are impossible. Neverthe- 
less, the expression of opinion that may 
seem antithetical can be synthesized, 
believe the authors, in the following 
statement: 

Junior high school writers need 
greater guidance and training from the 
adviser than do the senior school 
pupils. 

What are the implications of the 
above statement, you may ask. They 
are seven in number: 


1. In junior schools, staff meetings 
held after school hours must be train- 
ing periods, not periods in which the 
sole activity is the collection and as- 
signment of articles. 


2. Re-writing must be the constant 
activity of the staff members in a junior 
school. Only by rewriting can their 
skill be progressively improved. 


3. The junior school adviser must 
be the censor in every respect of every- 
thing that enters the newspaper. The 
senior school adviser, although he can- 
not evade the responsibility, often in 
practice does entrust the students with 
much of the actual supervision. 

4. In junior schools the adviser must 
be a trainer of writers; in senior schools 
he must be merely an organizer. 


5. In senior schools the prime pur- 
pose of the newspaper seems to be the 
reflection of the life of the institution 
to the readers, while in the junior 
schools equally important seems the 
training of the individual staff mem- 
bers and contributors. 

6. Imitation as means of improving 
writing technique, very common in the 
junior schools, is superseded in the 
senior school by free expression, since 
in the older schools it is felt that the 
forms have already been mastered. 


7. In junior schools, because of the 
emphasis on training, all children are 
encouraged to enroll with the staff; in 
senior schools, however, because of the 
lessened attention to training, only pu- 
pils with high attainment in English 
expression are permitted to participate. 

Of course, it must be realized that 
these implications do not apply in toto 
to all schools of either classification. 


Twelve 


Many junior schools very closely re- 
semble senior schools in their philos- 
ophy of training writers, while it is 
true that an equal number of senior 
institutions adhere closely to the tenets 
of the junior school. The writers feel, 
however, that the enunciation of trends 
will aid intelligent evaluation of local 
school journalistic practices. 


A Tribute 
To A Departed Friend 


Miss Gertrude Wallace Wray 
of Wellwood, Pennsylvania, died 
December 26, 1934, in the Pres- 
byterian Hospital in Pittsburgh 
of pneumonia. 

Miss Wray had devoted her 
life to teaching both in public 
and in private schools of Pennsyl- 
vania and of New Jersey. 

For seven years previous to her 
death she had taught in the Eng- 
lish department of the Altoona 
High School, Pennsylvania. She 
was a most inspiring teacher, 
bringing to students a breadth of 
knowledge and a richness of per- 
sonality. 

She helped young people to 
find their talents and to develop 
them, especially in writing. As 
faculty adviser of the “Mountain 
Echo” she set new standards that 
students were eager to attain. 

As a teacher of literature she 
enriched the lives of boys and 
girls by instilling in them a love 
of good books. She made broad- 
er and happier the lives of all 
who knew her. 


ew 

Miss Wray had served the C. 
S. P. A. long and faithfully as a 
judge, a counsellor and as a 
friendly critic. We deplore her 
death at the maturity of her ca- 
reer when the serenity and rich- 
ness of her life gave so much to 
everything with which she was 


associated.—J. M. M. 


Tell of World Events 


“Press Capsules” give the students of 
Albert Lea High (Minnesota) “Ex- 
tracts of World Events” all up and 
down the left-hand column of its front 
page . columnists Bonney Henderson 
does a double-header, acting also as 
girls’ athletics editor. 


. cc 
Teaching “Newspaper 
Unit for Schools” 
RE-PRINT in pamphlet form of 


an article entitled “A Newspaper 
Unit for Schools,” written by B. J. R. 
Stolpher of Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, original- 
ly appearing in the “Teachers College 
Record”, contains much food for 
thought for the school publications 
adviser because of the logical way in 
which the teacher-author goes at his 
job with a new class (and the procedure 
he relates is new with each new group) 
and for the points of difference be- 
tween the customary experiences of an 


adviser and the beliefs of Mr. Stolper. 


The “unit” starts with a study of 
current daily papers and concludes at 
the end of a six-week period with the 
production of a unanimous-consent, 
100 percent co-operative, student-typed, 
photostated, newspaper. And the steps 
between the start and stop signs are of 
more than passing interest to the ad- 
viser of the typical school newspaper. 
No rigid schedule is followed; “. .. 
within these limits (six weeks) discus- 
sion, investigation, and exercises should 
be proportioned to interest and ex- 
pediency.” 


“The second day of the unit, every 
newspaper of the locality, both morn- 
ing and evening editions, should be 
brought to class. These same papers 
should be kept as texts and laboratory 
instruments until the study is com- 
pleted.” Besides the usual examination 
of the newspapers and what they con- 
tain, Mr. Stolper states, when it is no- 
ticed that the newspapers have empha- 
sized different events in their lead story, 
“a discussion will bring out the fact 
that the difference in importance lies 
in the nature of the ‘public’ for whom 
the particular newspaper is printed.” 
In that observation lies a wealth of 
thought for those who are either about 
to start a new paper or who are wonder- 
ing why the present publication doesn’t 
attract the school. 


He treats also of another topic much 
debated in advisers’ circles; “All em- 
phasis on grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion, and the like, should be disregard- 
ed. Concentration should be placed 
only on news as news and editorial as 
editorial.” 


“Not everything in the commercial 
newspapers is what the class would wish 
to have in their own paper. Also there 
are some things which are not to be 
found in the commercial newspapers, 
and yet are highly desirable for the 
class paper.” These are pertinent and 
highly important factors in deciding 
the policy of a school publication. 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


HESE poems were selected by 

members of the senior class of Our 

Lady of Mercy High School of 
Rochester, New York, under the direc- 
tion of Sister M. Florence. Some were 
published in “Mercedes,” the school 
magazine, and others in “The Cold 
Frame,” the senior anthology. Differ- 
ent types of verse were selected with 
the exception of free verse which was 
purposely omitted from this group. 
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Violet, Please! 


Art thou shy for craving 

The daisies’ pleasant stare? 
For secretly wanting 

The cloak, the roses wear? 


Art thou, perchance, amiss 
Of sun and light and love, 
In thy low hidden bed 
So far from God above? 


Or does thy orchid dress, 

With folds of plaited down, 
Blossom wax and silver 

When far from worldly frown? 


I wish I knew why you 
Are just like that, you see; 
Because I need your gifts 
To make the world love me. 
—Beatrice Brown. 


y t Y 
Outlook 


Silvering wisps down dusky lane— 

Red-gold gleams of shining light— 

Golden brilliance upward beating— 
—Sunrise through my window pane. 

Fiery light rays now remain— 

Yellow tongues dispelling night— 

Purple mists are soft retreating— 
—Sunrise through my window pane. 


—Alice Daly. 
; = # 


Laughing World 

Why take the pessimist’s point of view 
And look on the dark and dreary side 
When all the while, the world is filled 
With joy and laughter, far and wide. 
For sunbeams dance and gay birds sing 
The tall trees murmur to the breeze 
And soft winds carry messages 


Of happiness o’er all the seas. 
—Genevieve Madden. 


, 


In a Mother’s Memory 
‘Tis but the picture of a child 
I hold in memory. 
No one can ever take her place— 
She meant the world to me. 
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Her lovely eyes of deepest blue 
Are closed to all life’s fears, 
But, I recall the many times 


I dried her baby tears. 


Her rosy lips e’er formed sweet words 
That soothed my aching ears. 

It seems so drear that I shan’t hear 
Her voice in future years. 


I e’en recall her tiny hands 
That clutched mine trustfully. 
I see her little baby feet 
Take first steps falt’ringly. 


I'll n’er forget the first bright morn 
I taught her how to pray. 

“T love You, Jesus—Little Boy” 

The first words she could say. 


And now, back to His arms has flown 
My dream of loveliness. 

In Heav’n above she now can share 
Eternal happiness. 


She’ll never know the heart she broke 
When that dark night had passed 
The sadness that was willed to me 


As baby breathed her last. 


But God is always just and fair 

He’s tender, meek and mild; 

He left in me the memory of 

My babe---my only child! 
—Dorothy Keefe. 


i 

Twilight 
From out the dusk, we faintly hear 
The Angelus ringing, sweet and clear, 
And as we pause in silent prayer 
We feel God’s spirit hovering near. 
Men trudging homeward from their toil 
Are greeting loved ones with a smile. 
A crackling fire, and easy chair 
Contentment, peace, is everywhere. 
Eternity has claimed another day 
All heart throbs and cares are laid away 
Beside the fire; what notes of joy 
Ring from those hearts, lightened by 

childish toys! 
And with a blessing, o’er this scene 
We see God smiling down, serene. 
—Jean Conley. 
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Shakespeare—Before and After 
At first, he seemed a gentleman, 


Who'd led a useless life 

Concoting dramas no one read 
Except a scholar’s wife. 

Tragedy was the “killing” part 

Of all his leading plays; 

Kings and queens and courts entire 
Were wont to live brief days. 


But Romeo and Juliet 
I’ve now had time to scan 
Since then, he’s donned another cloak 
And seems a different man. 
Indeed, he spoke a little bit 
Of modern life and love, 
When his gallant hero boldly wished 
To be his darling’s glove. 
Ah! Shakespeare, keep your Hamlet 
Your Shylock and Macbeth 
And the whole world still will love you 
For creating Juliet. 

Betty Morgan. 
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Near Though Far 
Just wondering if you thought of me 
At times when I have longed for 
you— 
Just wondering if you prayed I'd be 
Ever good and kind and true— 
Just wondering if you shed a tear 
When tiny dates marked out a year— 
And yet, I know you’ve missed me, dear 
Though I’ve kept wondering through 
the year! 


—Helen Gauthier. 
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Winter Ennui 


Curling darts of dancing flame, 
Whirling thoughts without a name— 
Leaping shadows on the wall, 
Creeping snows on windows tall— 
Piling drifts of flaking snow, 
Smiling dreams of long ago— 


Ennui worthwhile. 
—Alice Daly. 
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Remember 


Do you remember 
The dreams we dreamed 
The schemes we schemed 
Together? 


Do you remember 
The plans we planned 
The books we scanned 
Together? 


Do you remember 
The walks we walked 
The talks we talked 

Together? 


Do you remember 
The blows we took 
The bright outlook 

Together? 


Do you remember 
When our hopes died 
The times we cried 
Together? 
—Helen Gauthier. 
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Getting Out Our Specials 
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former contests. Two girls turned in a 
humorous feature on the faculty foot- 
ball game, which found many delighted 
readers. 

The front page headed by a two- 
line seven-column spread on the foot- 
ball game had two main stories: The 
game itself and the crowning of the 
princess at the pep rally. Boxes show- 
ing comparative city standings and 
starting lineups of the opposing teams 
were given. Football permeated the 
columns of the editorial page and, of 
course, the regular sports page. The 
material throughout the paper was such 
that the student interested in athletics 
would like to keep it as a record of his 
school’s accomplishments. 

One new student contributed an in- 
terview with Fritz Leiber, Shakespear- 
ean actor, who was playing that week- 
end in Spokane. 

Last fall, as the game was for the 
Shrine crippled children benefit, fea- 
tures about the hospital furnished ma- 
terial for stories. The development of 
the school playfield was also stressed. 


hbo Christmas number of six pages 
and the Easter edition of eight also 
carried special advertising sections fit- 
tingly decorated and illustrated. The 
Christmas special, printed in green and 
carrying a head of Santa Claus on the 
front page, gave an opportunity for 
features on the holiday season, and on 
the Girls’ League and Boys’ Federation 
work, stressing their philanthropic pro- 
jects. “News I’s” were given a chance 
to contribute to the columns and turned 
in stories about the celebration of 
Christmas in other lands, including the 
giving of gifts, and holiday menus. 
Letters to Santa Claus from the faculty, 
the habits some parents have of mon- 
opolizing the toys on Christmas morn- 
ing provided humorous subjects. Com- 
ments from students later showed that 
these were widely read and enjoyed. 
The Easter number ornamented in an 
attractive border of green lilies carried 
three full pages of special advertising, 
the decorated makeup of which was 
presented in a manner to catch the eye 
of the potential shopper. Besides the 
seven or eight important news stories, 
the front page had features on spring, 
vacation and Easter services. Other 
assignments concerned shopping chats 
between mother and daughter on where 
to buy, suggestions on what to do in 
vacation, Easter customs in various 
places, and even April Fool jokes. This 
number, as did the others, gave mem- 
bers of the new class an opportunity to 
work on real assignments and to put 
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into practice some of the theories of 
news writing they had been studying. 


A SPECIAL book or library number 
had been in my mind for some 
time and with the valuable help of the 
librarians, the class was able to get out 
a satisfactory edition on November 8, 
celebrating both Education Week and 
Book Week, November 5-11, and No- 
vember 12-19. The fact that the city 
committee on Education Week had 
asked that some special mention be 
made by the school papers gave us an 
additional impetus. 

The library had two contests for 
Book Week, one literary, requiring a 
list of twenty-five books which the stu- 
dent would choose if he were to be iso- 
lated for a period of several months; 
and the other, artistic, open to posters 
on subjects suitable for library use. 
These contests were advertised for two 
weeks, and the results were made the 
leading stories in the special edition. 
Prizes for the contests were books 
chosen by the winner. 


A four-column cut of the library 
showing busy students headed the front 
page. Other main stories were on his- 
tory of Education Week, plans for 
Armistice Day and school open-house 
for parents. The three-column cartoon 
showed the effect of good and bad 


reading on a boy’s future. 


The “News I’s” each contributed a 
book review of not more than fifty 
words on some new book read espe- 
cially for the occasion. These were run 
under a special heading on the editorial 
page. One student in the class kept a 
record of the books being reviewed and 
checked in the copy, which was first 
written in long hand, then corrected 
and typed. Editorials stressed the 
chances of individual mental develop- 
ment and the quality and extent of 
the school library. One art student 
made an interesting linoleum block por- 
traying the heads of several famous 
men, which topped a double column 
feature on biographies. Literary ex- 
changes were used from other papers. 


On the whole, increased interest in 
the school publication, co-operation 
among various departments, pride in 
school activities and realization of 
library opportunities are some of the 
less tangible results accomplished by 
the four special editions of the North 
Central News in the past year. Not 
less important is the increase in adver- 
tising with its financial returns and 
show of confidence from the business 
men of the city. 


Using Many Names 


seems to please the readers of 
Northeast High’s “Megaphone” (edi- 
torial-feature page) and it also gives 
an editor a chance to work in the in- 
evitable names which readers demand, 
humor or no humor, in their papers. 
(Last Report Period) 
“I feel all Tuckered out!” said I. 
“Don’t Gadol the time, and you'll 
feel strong as Sampson. Better see the 
school nurse!” 
“Nurse to you! Skypala that!” said I. 
Being just a plain Mann I put my 
Hatton and start out without a Gard. 
ner, not to find Moss or Erb in the 
Groves, but a Partridge or a Fox on 
the Heath. I pull out my trusty Inger- 
soll and mutter: “I have time for a 
Hamburg or some Krout while I am 
Downing my last Weinstock. Having 
sold my pure White Diamond for a 
good Price, Soifer as I can see, 
I can Wunder along in the Guise 
of a Miller, or as the Forman of the 
Mills, to Woehr I can Goettel that is 
due me. However, I don’t feel very 
Schooley, and Gold just Burns in my 
Tweeds, so as I was Hyman in my 
Ward, I shall Levy on the Foerst Crav- 
en who Burrows under a Webb. If the 
Webster, or Marks show that trouble 
is Reif, I shall Lamm him and make 
him Bray like a Kerr. After this as a 
Ruhl, the Koehler in my Glands sub- 
sides, and I speed home with some 
Carter, and like a Freeman eat a bowl 
of chop Sooy. 


I Want A Book— 

A humorous front-page box from 
“The Tower,’ Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Keep the Library on your regular beat, 
much happens there. 


Archbishop’s Death? Must Be Dire 
Murder, Reasons 7B Reader 
He wanted a murder story, a luscious, 
baffling, murder story, did this little 7B. 
Now, murder stories are perfectly grand 
when they are read in the proper place at 
the proper time, but Mrs. Stoltenberg doesn’t 
think that the library fourth hour is quite 
the time and place for a seventh grade stu- 
dent to read of a rip-snortin’ bloody murder. 
she 
youngster to read something a little suit- 
Besides, she said, she 
library had murder 


Patiently tried to persuade the 


able to the occasion. 
doubted whether the 
stories. 

No, sir! His 
eyes wandered up and down the shelves of 


books . . 


began scanning the next shelf . . 


He wanted a murder!!! 


He moved over and 
. ah! He 
had found just the thing he wanted—must 
be pretty good reading if someone murdered 


. no luck! 


that guy, and it was a murder, for wasn’t it 
called “Death Comes For the Archbishop,” 
by Willa Cather? 
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Covering Foreign 


News 


(Continued from page 2) 


Sure of himself, sure of his prepared- 
ness to cope with any situation that 
may arise, the real foreign correspond- 
ent does not allow himself to be intimi- 
dated—or flattered, which is just as 
bad. His first desire is to be first in 
America with unbiased news. He gets 
it himself and he handles it in the 
order of its significance. 

That means, for the American agen- 
cies especially, that they maintain 
skilled staffs in capitals and that in 
addition to staff men who are available 
to visit any part of a country on a mo- 
ment’s notice, they have trusted second 
correspondents available in every sec- 
tion of the country to report the news 
that the official sources do not care to 
reveal. This represents a huge expense 
but it is an expense justified by the 
results. 

Censorship, as I have said, presents 
an annoying problem. Most countries 
in which this form of pressure is ap- 
plied have strict regulations providing 
for the deportation of foreign corres- 
pondents who evade it. No corres- 
pondent is of value to his agency if 
he is expelled. Therefore, direct eva- 
sion is the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Most foreign correspondents use the 
usual channels of communication: ca- 
bles, telegraphs, telephones and mail. 
The government, if it wishes, may stop 
all, but it is a tremendous task. These 
usual channels provide the means for 
an unbiased and correct report if the 
correspondent knows the game. 


feu the means of overcoming 
the more or less technical difficul- 
ties of which I have told you, the 
American correspondent abroad is up 
against still another problem and it is 
there that his training, knowledge and 
background, and his personality, make 
or mar him. 

News gathering abroad is more per- 
sonal than it is here. One can’t enter 
the office of a foreign minister, demand 
the news of the day, and go away with 
2 scoop. Such is the prestige of an 
honest press in the United States that 
the reporter may approach any public 
official, any public man, and be accord- 
ed, courteously and expeditiously, access 
to the news. It is not always so abroad. 

Here in the United States, because 
the press is largely honest, the reporter 
is assumed to be an honest newspaper- 
man. If he is not, he soon disappears. 
In Europe, although there are many 
notable exceptions, public men have 
learned to be wary. News sources are 
wary. If you want an interview with 
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a cabinet minister you must arrange it 
well in advance; his interview may have 
been approved by the entire cabinet 
and by experts of the foreign office 
before he receives you. Perhaps your 
police record had been investigated. 

It is only by hard and honest striv- 
ing, sometimes over a period of many 
years, that the reporter abroad gains 
the confidence of the men who are to 
give him the news. The men whose 
names are printed in by-lines in Amer- 
ican newspapers today gained access 
to the news not altogether through the 
fact that they represent this agency or 
that newspaper but because by truthful 
and conscientious reporting and assidu- 
ous cultivation of friendships they have 
gained the confidence of the men they 
ask to confide in them. 

Personal contacts are invaluable to 
the reporter abroad. 


Hudson Hawley, now Berlin corres- 
pondent of the International News, 
established a long and fruitful friend- 
ship with Aristide Briand because both 
enjoyed stories about a certain mythical 
character of the South of France who 
is affectionately known as Marius. 
Marius is something of a Paul Bunyan 
and Briand, himself an excellent mimic, 
was a collector of Marius’ adventures. 
He heard that Hawley was likewise a 
Marius raconteur, called him in one 
day after a press conference and spent 
an hour swapping tales with him. Haw- 
ley could tell a story, knew his France 
and its people and was soon a crony 
of the great French foreign minister. 


The men whose names are by-lined 
over foreign dispatches throughout the 
country today did not achieve that dis- 
tinction by luck. H. H. Knickerbocker 
slogged away abroad for years before 
the American public realized that here 
was a man who knew intimately the 
subjects he was treating, had based his 
knowledge upon sure and difficult-to- 
obtain information and had the confi- 
dence of the men who are making and 
deciding issues in Europe. 


Paul Scott Mowrer and his brother, 
Edgar Ansell Mowrer, both of the Chi- 
cago “Daily News” and both Pulitzer 
prize winners, can trace their great 
reputations to hard and accurate work, 
based upon a wealth of knowledge and 
background. 

Edwin James and Walter Duranty 
of the “Times,” Lee Stowe of the “Her- 
ald Tribune,” another Pulitzer prize 
man, Frank King and Louis Lochner 
and Wade Werner of the Associated 
Press, and Ralph Heinzen of the 
United Press, together with many oth- 


ers whose names I will not mention 
now for lack of time, spent years of 
hard work before they won the recog- 
nition now accorded them. It is recog- 
nition based on accuracy, fairness and 
knowledge. 


UST the recording of spot news 

events abroad is a strenuous job. 
In this country we are backed up by 
active colleagues, we work in familiar 
surroundings, we have at our command 
the finest system of communications in 
the entire world. When one man fin- 
ishes, another takes up his job. 

Abroad, the correspondent is often 
alone, working in a foreign language, 
fighting the censorship, struggling with 
meager communication facilities. His 
cable tolls on a single story may run 
into the thousands, for words are ex- 
pensive, and he must keep his story 
going, tell it concisely, colorfully, com- 
pletely, and with a watchful eye on the 
dollars. 

I have in mind the critical situation 
at Shanghai a couple of years ago. 
You all remember it. It startled the 
world and the fighting there between 
Japanese naval men and the famous 
19th Chinese route army made history. 

The Associated Press correspondent 
there was Morris Harris, a Missouri 
boy, who had spent years in the Orient. 
For five days, until we could get Jim 
Howe over from Tokyo to help him, 
Harris kept that story going alone. 
There wasn’t a period of two hours 
that we didn’t hear from him. He filed 
thousands of words a day. He went 
out into the battle lines, he interviewed 
a Chinese private in a machine gun 
nest, he dodged bullets and shells and 
painted a word picture of that fighting 
that those who read it will never forget. 
For days he wrote his stories kneeling 
on the floor to be safe from stray bul- 
lets that had an annoying way of com- 
ing through windows. For weeks he 
had no real rest. 

John McKnight did the same thing 
tor us in Cuba. For months before the 
Machado regime fell he stayed by the 
telephone for fear the storm would 
break. He had no vacation that year, 
for each time he started to leave some 
bomb would burst or a story would 
break that kept him in Havana. When 
the big trouble did begin, McKnight 
kept his clothes on for days at a stretch 
and told a matchless story for Amer- 
ican readers. He lost ten pounds in the 
few days between the fall of General 
Machado and the installation of Gen- 
eral Grau San Martin. The Associated 
Press office was invaded by a mob that 
sacked and burned it. McKnight had 


no relief for four months. 


Wade Werner kept the Associated 
Press tradition going in Vienna in Feb- 
ruary, 1934. It was the same story of 
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an experienced reporter up against 
overwhelming odds and carrying 
through because he was ready for the 
job and had that quality the foreign 
correspondent must always have: the 
strength and courage to see it through. 

It was three days before we were able 
to get help from Berlin down to Wern- 
er in Vienna. Until relief came. he was 
alone. The general strike had shut 
down telegraph lines; he had to get the 
news, then telephone it out—if he could 
get a line. He got lines, heaven knows 
how, to London, to Paris, to Berlin and 
even to Rome and turned out a sweet 
story. 


oo most strenuous siege that I had 
of it in Paris was the Lindbergh 
story. I was responsible for it and I 
want to tell you that the American 
public demanded to know all about it. 
They even wanted to know when he 
blushed. 

I was playing tennis in a little sub- 
urb of Paris where I lived when a 
French friend told me casually that a 
man named Lindbergh had hopped off 
for Paris. That was the beginning of 
a nine-day absence from home and the 
longest story I have ever written. 
Somehow I haven’t cared much for ten- 
nis since. 

I made precautionary arrangements; 
listened to the Frenchmen saying that 
Lindbergh would never make it. It 
seemed it would be the usual story, 
another aviator lost. Then up in the 
Place de l’Opera the moving electric 
news board flashed the word that Lind- 
bergh had been sighted over Ireland. 

The French were electrified. Enthus- 
iasm grew. As dark came on huge 
crowds gathered in the Place de 
Opera, theatergoers left their seats 
and started that tremendous pilgrimage 
to Le Bourget that will stand in history 
as one of the most spontaneous tributes 
to skill and courage. 

By ten o'clock, a hundred thousand 
French men and women were at that 
famous field, surging wildly through 
barriers, out of control by police. 

We had been able to get one tele- 
phone line, a shaky one, into Paris. It 
was the only one. 

Lindbergh came out of the blackness 
into the glare of the floodlights and 
circled over the field. The phone went 
dead. The next two minutes were the 
longest I have ever spent in my life. 
Then, just as the plane’s wheels 
touched the ground, the line came to 
life again. 

It was a running story twenty-four 
hours of the day for nine days. Lind- 
bergh must be followed, his every ac- 
tion, word and look recorded. One 
enthusiastic editor told me that it was 
“the greatest one-man story since the 
crucifixion.” 
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Lindbergh called on Bleriot, he 
called on Foch, he called on the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Every move was 
a story and every story was a tussel 
with crowds and hysteria. On the ninth 
day he took a plane and zoomed off 
for Brussels, out of my territory. I 
got home, somehow. 


_ man who goes into the foreign 
field will find that a pretty fair 
knowledge of English is all very well, 
but a pretty meager language equip- 
ment. If he goes to South America 


he must know Spanish. News sources 
are impatient of interpreters. For Eu- 
rope and the Far East, as well, French 
is almost an essential. Although Eng- 
lish is gaining in favor among diplo- 


SOMETHING 
NE W! 


Each year the delegates to the 
Convention and the staff members 
of the school publication-members 
of the C. S. P. A. have besieged us 
for some insignia of afhliation which 
they could wear. 


HERE IT IS! 


This gold filled insignia may be 
secured as a pin or as a charm. As 
a charm it will have a ring on the 
top. In either case it will be a most 
attractive emblem. 


ONLY ACTUAL STAFF MEM. 
BERS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THIS 
EMBLEM. THE FACULTY AD. 
VISER MUST ENDORSE EACH 
APPLICATION FOR IT. 


PIN or CHARM 


This is not obligatory nor do we 
say that all should have it the 
members asked for it and the in- 
signia is ready for those who wish it. 


50 cents 


Send me a pin, charm, (cross out 
one) 
Enclosed is $ 
Name 
School 
Publication 
Staff Position 
Endorsed by 
Faculty Adviser. 
For quantity orders list names on 


one sheet and indicate to whom 
package is to be sent. 


mats, French is still their language. 
An American reporter without a good 
knowledge of the language of the coun. 
try to which he is accredited, or at least 
of French, is in a pretty bad hole. 

One of the best correspondents, how. 
ever, evaded the difficulties of the 
Polish language through the luckiest 
break I ever knew. He had been sta- 
tioned in England where he mastered 
the difficulties of the Oxford accent 
without much trouble but he could not 
learn French or German, although he 
tried. He had just about given up the 
idea of ever moving from London when 
he was sent to Warsaw in 1920. It was 
when the Bolshevist troops were men- 
acing that city. 

Polish is the hardest language in the 
world to learn and Jim discovered it 
when he got out at the Warsaw station. 
A huge mob of refugees was trying to 
leave to get away from Bolshevist guns. 
Jim, bewildered, with only English to 
help him, tried without success to get 
his orders carried out, his baggage 
moved and on its way to a hotel. Final- 
ly in desperation he shouted at the top 
of his strong lungs, “Does anyone here 
speak English?” 

A pretty girl in a red cross uniform 
answered that she did. Jim hired her 
on the spot as interpreter and was de- 
lighted to learn that she also spoke 
German and French. The nice part of 
this story is that it ended happily. 
When the war ended a few months 
later they were married. 


Student Poems Published 


“A very dainty booklet” of poems 
by students of Newtown High School, 
Queens, New York City, financed by 
an anonymous friend of the school, 
appeared on December 24, according 
to the “World-Telegram.” 

The booklet, entitled ‘Fledgling 
Flights," includes poems by sixteen 
Newtown students, winners in annual 
contests conducted by the Salon of the 
Seven Arts of Jackson Heights. It was 
edited by Mrs. Gladys E. Combes, pres- 
ident of the Parent-Teachers’ Council, 


and published by the Driftwood Press. 


Editor-Organist 
Thirteen-year-old Dorothy W. Cook 
has been elected to membership in the 
Washington, D. C., Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 


Dorothy is the youngest person ever 
to become a member of the guild. 


In addition to her accomplishments 
on the piano and pipe organ, she is an 
honor student at Paul Junior High 
School, president of the graduating 
class and a member of the editorial 
staff of her school paper. 
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Advance Programs 


Register Early—it’s more convenient for all 





Forward Delegates Registration Blanks and various coupons for the 
several events at earliest convenience 


Registration Blanks may be lost in the Mail, write for others 


Register Now—You shouldn’t miss the greatest Convention of School Editors 
In the World 


“Where The World of School Publications Gathers” 


| The Convention is upon us!!! 
March 14, 15, 16, 1935 
| Watch March “Review” For Divisional 

















BOSTON - NEW YORK * PROVIDENCE 
COLONIAL LINE 
Special Week End Excursions 


Tickets good leaving Friday or Saturday, Returning, Sunday or Monday 
BOSTON—Round Trip $4.50 PROVIDENCE—Round Trip $3.50 
REGULAR FARES 


$4 to BOSTON $3 to PROVIDENCE 
$6 Round Trip $4.50 Round Trip 





ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


Table d’Hote Dinner $1. Outside Staterooms, running water, $1 up 
Phone BArclay 7-1800 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from PIER 11, NORTH RIVER, (foot of 
LIBERTY ST., N. Y. City) Daily and Sunday at 6 P. M. 











WELCOME--DELEGATES 


to the 11th Annual Convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


‘7? T IS again our pleasure to en- 

tertain the visiting delegates 
to New York . . . and we take this 
opportunity of assuring them of 
unfailing courtesy, comfort and 
convenience at the famous Mc- 
Alpin. 


“We are centrally located on 
Broadway at Thirty-fourth Street 
near the Empire State Building, 
right in the heart of the shopping 
district and within a short walking 
distance of the Theatrical Section. 
A reduced schedule of rates keeps 
your expenses at a minimum. For 
full information please write Mr. 
H. G. Robinson, Assistant Manager 
of Hotel McAlpin, who will per- 
sonally see to it that delegates 
receive special and_ preferred 
service.” 

JOHN J. WOELFLE, 
Manager. 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET New York City 





